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- Venice from a Gondola. 


A CITY swimming on the water is not the most delectable 
of sights to your steady-going ¢erra firmist, even though it 
may be the most beautiful city in the world. But after an 
hour’s sniff of its air, an hour’s swim through its slim canals 
in one of those black, buoyant gondolas—in under arching 
bridges, out into green sunlight, down shadowy lanes of 
water that flashes with your paddles,—you come to the con 
clusion that after all Venice is not so bad. Indeed, its 
cool, flashing paddles, its wavy world of water, its soft yet 
penetrating murmurs, the thrill of the wind as it hums 
around these immemorial palace-corners, all recall to you 
the dream of the knight in * Undine,’ as he lies distraught 
with slumber, and is borne on swan-pinions—wafting, mur- 
murous, multitudinous,—to the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. Your attitude is adream-attitude : you ‘vision’ things 
rather than see them; the palaces are painted reveries, 
evolutions of your wire-drawn brain ; every moment as you 
rest on the water soft as wool, translucent as one of those 
triangle-prisms that cast a thousand reflections, you expect 
the phantom-architecture to sink in or float up, with all its 
bubble-lights and shadows painted on it, a thing of air and 
mirage. 

At least Pietro and I thought so, as we shot in and out 
of the slender water-ways, and snatched a jessamine as we 
flew by—Pietro laughing to display his fine teeth, lingering 
with an appreciative instinct as we slipped by noble palace- 
groups and Hesperian harbors, where the bright liquid be- 
neath us mimicked the sky of blue fire above; and I lying 
indolently back in the sweeping gondola as it put out its 
eager neck for further discoveries. How intelligent these 
gondolas are! They skim the water like swallows ; they 
are Medea’s dragons, gracefully metamorphosed. The 
faintest touch of that tenderest of imaginable lashes—a 
gondola: paddle—suffices to speed them along like a sinuous 
arrow ; they dart, dive, double the innumerable cape-cor- 
ners, lift their steely prows into the shining air like floating 
swanhildas, stop, dance forward, kiss a marble step as 
daintily as a princess, and are off again over the glassy 
water like Cinderella in her glass shoes. Their individuality 
is most distinct. Here is a gondola-and-one, scudding down 
a solitary lane, green and blue with water-reflections, where 
there are sky-kissing towers; yonder a gondola-and-two, 
passing you like a winged hippogriff, beautiful and strange ; 
there a superb gondola-and-four, with eight flying-fins— 
Jieche-like oars, pendant, wheeling, shimmering with drop- 
ping water, revolving with incredible swiftness, the gondola 
propelled like a bolt from a crossbow or a cross-shot 
weavers shuttle, leaving a trembling infinitude of water- 
beads and hissing foam-serpents behind it. 

The build of the gondola is a thing Venetian and there- 
fore inimitable. Its sharp birdlike neck glitters with teeth 
of polished steel ; the graceful embonpoint of its middle sug- 
gests the curves in a portrait of Titian. The delicate 
rotundity, the sweeping lines, the slender extremities at- 
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tenuated to a point, the canopied centre brilliant with 
cushions of vermilion, the balancing gondoliere with his 
sash, his eye and skin and lip and lingo—what a picture of 
enervating grace and fineness and color all this makes! 
And you, lying back there, sultan-sprawling, the tyrant of 
all this tender water and streaming picturesqueness, owning 
the very palaces with your imperious eye! Was there ever 
such supreme possession dreamed of as the possession of a 
Venetian gondola at a /ira an hour ! 

You tire of the fiddle-faddle about Lord Byron, about the 
old brown doges in their portrait-encrusted palace, about the 
vivid-lipped Venuses of the galleries, about the Astartes of 
the streets. The great, gloomy burial-churches, with their 
concentrated incense, cannot call up in you the least enthu- 
siasm for Canova or his kind. You shudder at the big 
domes that rise up on the many isles and proclaim the pres- 
ence of the omnipresent indulgenza. But a dash of Venetian 
sunlight, the very shining of the celestial air, the very falling 
of those shooting stars—the gondolas—through the water, 
the very sea-scent from out the long lungs of these slim ir- 
radiated canals—nay, the very scum, the flotsam and jetsam 
of Venice-streets, revive in you the longing for the immor- 
tality of the soul, re-kindle your love of living, furnish you 
with inexhaustible texts of beauty, reirgue for you the whole 
body of vanished doctrine in which you once believed, and 
respin about you the threads of wonder, and faith, and 
poetry in which you were once enshrouded in the believing 
days of old. An old, hard-favored, weazen-faced palazzo 
reconverts you to a lost creed : the soul that built it is too 
beautiful to have been born to die! A Giotto-tower over- 
hanging a still p/azzetta burning with the saffron of the clear 
sun is the prayer and praise and incense-bringing of moul- 
dering centuries replete with pathos and appeal. A crenel- 
lated wall nibbled to exquisite lightness by the teeth of water 
and wind and slow decay is sweeter than a hymn, and ten- 
derly suggestive of mortality. A hospital, lying all yellow 
and gold and brown against the clean air, no matter how 
full it may be of shouting insanity, preaches eloquently of 
beneficence and poetry. A colonnade stoops to the water 
and becomes enamored of its image, and inverts itself with 
all manner of quaint optic antics, and soothes you with 
its pillared tranquillity, You become a convert to the 
romanesque, peradventure to the romantic or to the Roman 
Catholic, renouncing that shrill Protestantism with its shrew- 
ish tongue and unornamented gables, and vowing like 
Browning’s friend | 


‘ Bella Venezia, non ti lascio piu !’ 


The whole of Venice has undergone, in more or less 
measure, a process that one might call pigmentation ; or is it 
the old life of the people—that mantled, and armored, and 
robed, and empurpled life, rich in ambassadorial effects— 
exuding through the pores of the brick-and-mortar and 
coloring all its touches with an indefinable tint? Every 
wall or gardened enclosure, every dofica and stairway up 
which naked Venetian children crawl, every portico doub- 
ling itself over its mirroring lagoon, is deep-dyed in this 
tinting, steeped in palette-stuff. The rugosities of this and 
that campanile, the wrinkles of this and that ter-centenarian 
JSonte, have filled themselves to overflowing with this tender 
pigment, the mellowing humor of old Time gone blind. 
The fleecy multitude of pigeons have a bright color ; even 
the beggars go in rags that reflect the lustres of the paintings 
of the Accademia. 

But Venice in a fog? Then, indeed, you have all the 
elements of a phantom-city. Towers become lean and long- 
drawn-out—wraithlike elongations ; palaces hang in the air, 
up-buoyed by bands of fume; the Rialto steps huge and 
airy across its water-chasm ; headless campaniles dip down- 
ward into mist; islands lie in the offing impalpable and 
faint ;.gondolas drop out of the sky or carve the tulle-like 
water into lines and wrinkles ; spectral squares open their 
vague spaces; an Ossianic robe envelopes everything. 
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Messer Pietro drips in the gondola-bow ; the pigeons are 
limp wet ; the horses of Lysippus shake their golden necks ; 
and the facade of San Marco is a striated exhalation. That 
glare of intolerable Venice from which you recoiled yester- 
day, cramping your eyelids and crawling under the cool 
moist colonnades, becomes a keen regret. You long for the 
bronzed and tawny sunshine even though it burn your soul 
out. You secretly declare that you will never again criticise 
burning Venice. - The luxury of remembered light visits you 
more keenly than you ever thought it would, and you long 
for illuminated bell-towers, for canals stealing away between 
walls lit with amber reflections, for islands girdled with a 
fluid that yields up its pigeon- -neck blues and greens only in 
full sunshine, for the long black eyes and startling sash and 
graceful posing of your gondolicre as he sweeps you through 
-air made up of threads of gold, of diaphanous tissues, of 
“ glass—of whatever is bright and humid and strange. 
James ALBERT HARRISON. 





Reviews 
James and Lucretia Mott.* 

THE magnetism of personality is so beautiful and so im- 
portant an element in the accomplished work of any great 
men or women, that biographies which preserve for us their 
individuality as well as the traditions of their greatness are 
invaluable factors in handing down their influence. Many 
think of the name ‘ Lucretia Mott’ as a synonym for sweet- 
ness and light, who could not perhaps state accurately for 
what she became so well known ; it is, therefore, delightful 
to have so charming a biography of her as that prepared by 
Mrs. Hallowell. Nothing about it has been more charming 
to us than the close association, in the work and in the title, 
of James Mott with Lucretia. We cannot express the rea- 
son for this more gracefully than Mrs. Hallowell herself has 
done: ‘ Although he was not so widely known as she, and 
his field of usefulness in consequence might seem more 
restricted, yet no one can contemplate the lives of two so 
united—each seeming the other's complement, —without 
realizing that Azs life made ers a possibility.’ As fearless, 
as independent, as sympathetic as she, they formed together 
one of those rare and perfect unions of a | pair to whom, in 
equal degree, could be given the praise, ‘ They feared not 
the face of man, and nothing could move them to the slight- 
est bitterness.’ 

Many different points make the book what it is—a valua- 
ble addition to any library. First, it is delightfully interest- 
ing, filled with humorous and tender anecdote. As a biog- 
raphy, it preserves for us those endearing traits which we 
most wish to know about. To those who have thought of 
Lucretia Mott alternately as the most fearless and the most 
gentle woman of her time, it is enchanting to know that she 
dealt tenderly with little womanly frailties, and while choos- 
ing for herself the simplest of Quaker garb, had a lingering 
fondness for pretty things, illustrated in the little story of the 
Canton crape shoulder-shawl, bordered with a handsome 
knotted fringe four inches deep. ‘ Pleased with the kind- 
ness of the giver, and loth to wound his feelings, she put it 
on and wore it for several days, braving the comments it 
excited. One morning, however, she came down to break- 
fast with the shawl shorn of its pretty fringe, as far as the 
last row of knots! This still remained, jagged and uneven, 
and anything but ornamental, but she said it seemed such a 
pity to cut the whole off, that she had left one row!" Mrs. 
Hallowell has shown great wisdom in thus giving most 
vividly many of her grandimother’s traits in simple incidents. 
She illustrates her fearlessness by relating how she told the 
gentleman who was escorting her and another lady through 
a mob, to take the other lady, adding, * This man will take 


me through, ’ placing her hand quietly on the arm of one of 
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the roughest of the mob, who, startled into gallantry, act- 
ually did see her to a place of safety. What could better 
illustrate her philanthropy than to know that in her hall 
stood two roomy arm- chairs, known by the children as * the 
beggars’ chairs,’ because in such constant requisition for 
applicants of all sorts, ‘ waiting to see Mrs. Mott, miss.’ 
That she was not without humor, many anecdotes show ; 
as when she entered a room where her husband and his 
brother were sitting, and said, ‘I thought you both were in 
here ; it was so quiet!’ ‘The accounts of her rigid econ- 
omy are most interesting when we remember that the close 
saving was not niggardliness, but the saving on some 
things to spend lavishly on others, especially on what some 
one has called ‘ the necessary superfluities of life.’ For not 
only did the Motts give away extravagantly, but they had a 
healthful belief that it was better to spend what they had in 
comforts for themselves and their. dear ones while they lived, 
than to hoard up legacies for those who might come after 
them. In this, as in all other things, they seemed entirely 
free from ‘ les defauts de leurs qualités’ ; for if at one time 
Lucretia Mott asked some one to open a ‘bureau drawer and 
hand her a feather which she had laid aside there, that she 
might put it back in a pillow in which she was sewing up the 
hole from which it had escaped, at another time she was 
quite capable of encouraging her husband to give up a lucra- 
tive business which involved trading in products of slave 
labor. 

The memoir of the Motts, like their life, of course widens 
out greatly from the circle of their own household into ques- 
tions of national importance. * But the public part of their 
career is so well known that we have chosen rather to dwell 
on the personal element, so well brought out in this admir- 
able book. The story would be worth reading, if only as a 
beautiful study of the love and life together for fifty years of 
a happy husband and wife ; closing with the pathetic inci- 
dent of James Mott’s death, when, after a restless night, he 
fell asleep never to wake again, and the daughter who came 
into the room in the morning found her mother, worn with 
watching, fallen asleep with her head on the same pillow, to 
wake only to widowhood. 





‘‘ Flowers and Their Pedigrees.” * 

WueEreE shall we find a more adroit method of populariz- 
ing botanical evolution than the one employed in these eight 
charming essays by Mr. Grant Allen? ‘ There is properly 
no history, but only biography,’ comes freshly to mind after 
reading * Flowers and Their Pedigrees.’ Clearly, in plant 
life, as in the story of humanity, that which is worth know- 
ing can be obtained only by patient and loving study of the 
traits of the individual. Mr. Allen’s method is biograph- 
ical. He would have us believe that a record of all the 
important vicissitudes undergone by any floral tribe is, as a 
general thing, ‘still visibly imprinted upon the very face of 
the existing forms.’ He shows us, in his off-hand lecture 
on the goose-grass or cleavers, t that ‘the two lowest leaves of 
the seedling may be regarded as ‘ larval leaves,’ recording 
the general plan of the ancestral plant from which are de- 
scended all the dicotyledonous orders. He frequently 
draws analogies between the life of plant and animal ; for 
instance, the mountain tulip, isolated upon the Welsh hills, 
has its parallel in a community of butterflies in the same 
way isolated on and near the summit of our own Mount 
Washington, none of the same species occurring nearer than 
Colorado or Labrador ! 

If we speak of self-made men, why not, with as much 
propriety, of self-made plants ?—individuals whose tact, 
courage and ‘ push’ have won them foremost places in the 
world. In‘ The Daisy’s Pedigree’ we have an account of 
how a considerable number of very old-fashioned bell-shaped 
flowers united in a sort of joint-stock or Brook Farm ex- 
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periment, the experiment withal succeeding so well that at 
present date the daisy, with its purple-rayed cousins, 
‘forms the very head and crown of the vegetable creation, 
as man does of the animal creation.’ Apparently, some 
plants were ambitious schemers, like the strawberry, which 
began its career as a caterer to feathered gastronomes ; 
others, like the strawberry’s poor relation, the white poten- 
tilla, were content to remain at a stand-still; while still 
others steadily went the downhill way, there being black sheep 
even in the rose family, as Mr. Allen conclusively proves. 
While some plants listlessly depend upon the wind to waft 
their pollen, others impress insects into their service by 
offering them bribes of honey, and truckling to their tastes 
in the matter of color ; those which aim to please the rabble 
put on neutral white; while others, wishing to tempt 
‘ honey-suckers of a high type,’ don pink, red, purple, or 
(best of all) blue. (If the Rose would prove her queenship 
to the satisfaction of the evolutionist, let her hasten to clothe 
herself in azure !) 

After reading ‘ The Origin of Wheat,’ how shall we be 
able to pass by the flower of grass or grain without saluting 
It as a sort of left-handed royalty ?—useful perversion of the 
lily of the field! The chapter which sketches the advent- 
ures of the small flies in the dungeon-keep of the cuckoo- 
pint or wild arum is as good as a passage of medieval 
romance ; yet we must ask Mr. Allen to excuse us, till 
further proof arrives, from believing that this plant poisons 
the small birds with its berries in order to secure their re- 
mains for compost. 





Janet’s “‘ Theory of Morals.” * 

@. | HOSE who have read M. Janet’s work on ‘ Final Causes’ 
can but rejoice that his important treatise on morals has 
been given to us in an excellent translation. He is an in- 
dependent thinker, who looks on all sides of his subject, and 
who is not carried away by the methods and conclusions of 
any school. To some extent he may be regarded as a 
follower of Kant, but he subjects the moral theories of Kant 
to. a searching analysis, and often finds them wanting. 
Familiar with all schools, he takes his own independent 
course through the great field of inquiry he has set himself 
to investigate ; and though he is an earnest idealist in his 
method and in his conclusions, he does not hesitate to avail 
himself largely of the results attained to by investigators 
not of his general way of thinking. In one direction, M. 
Janet may be regarded as being open in his methods to a 
charge of being behind the times. He merely alludes to 
the theory of the evolutionists, that the moral life in man is 
the product of inheritance. The paragraph he devotes to 
the subject leaves the reader in doubt as to his understand- 
ing what the new theory is, and what its implications. His 
not giving more attention to that theory, however, may 
simply mean that it is not so thoroughly established as some 
of Its advocates would have us believe. It is, at least, a 
significant fact that a man of M. Janet’s ability, and of so 
liberal a turn of mind, who evidently has no theological prej- 
udices to keep him from an acceptance of that theory, 
should have really ignored the inheritance doctrine. 

In his chapter on the universality of moral principles, M. 
Janet takes direct issue with those who maintain that 
Savages have no morality, and that among civilized races 
the ideas of morality are contradictory. He answers these 
two propositions by two others, in a chapter of great merit 
and interest. ‘There is no savage tribe in which we do 
not find the germs of morality ; in proportion as peoples 
Tise to the same plane of civilization, they form moral 
ideas which resemble each other more and more closely, 
whatever may be their differences of race, climate and 
habits. These two propositions, which are the exact antith- 
eses of the preceding ones, are justified, and will be more 
and more so, by a thorough examination of the facts.’ In 
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making this statement we believe M. Janet is entirely in the 
right. The facts in the case have been perverted to suit the 
theories of those who have used them, and the investigators 
have too often found among savage races that ‘ignorance 
which their theories have led them to expect. M. Janet 
calls his theory of morals ‘ rational eudemonism,’ and he 
believes it is practically in harmony with the teachings of all 
the great leaders of thought who have helped to develop the 
science of ethics. ‘I strongly approve,’ he says, ‘ and have 
attempted to follow, the method which is called conciliatory, 
and which is simply eclecticism, properly defined.” He 
rightly holds that unless we do come to accept such a 
method philosophy can be but a series of revolutions, out 
of which nothing will be gained but the temporary over- 
throw of one party after another. ‘ Kant’s morality should 
be retained in science ; but it should rest upon the morality 
of Aristotle, which it ought not to cast aside ; and, in the 
reconciliation of these two systems, a noble and enlightened 
Utilitarianism, like that of J. S. Mill, should find full satis- 
faction.” In another direction we can but, think that M. 


- Janet has taken the only rational and true ground, and that 


is in resting morality on religion. The chapters in which 
he deals with this problem are strong and scholarly and 
broad ; they probe deeply into the real merits of this great 
problem, and we think he says a word worth listening to on 
the part of all earnest students of the subject. And he 
shows that any genuine study of the moral questions of life 
leads up to religion, finding there both its justification and 
consummation. — 

Many of the other questions which M. Janet so ably dis- 
cusses and in a temper so nobie and fair we should like to 
deal with, did space permit. He defends the freedom of 
the will, he claims that the aim to be set before us as 
moral beings is the ideal of perfection, and. he makes happi- 
ness to be the outcome of this endeavor after the perfect. 
We believe his method is the best that can be adopted in 
the study of ethics, and his conclusions commend them- 
selves to us with but few exceptions. He is a vigorous and 
philosophical thinker, of a rare sobriety and judiciousness 
of mind, and he aims at the truth with none of the methods 
of the advocate. His work is thorough, original, wide- 
embracing in its range of topics, excellent in literary style 
and method, and marked everywhere with a simple, direct 
and earnest love of truth. 





A False Theory of the Sun. * 


Tus book is quite worthless, and we should not notice it 
at all were it not that some of our readers might be led to 
waste time and money upon it by the respectability of its 
general appearance, and the fact that it is published by the 
Putnams, who, as a rule, issue only works of real value. It 
is, besides, rather more likely to mislead incautious readers 
than most of its class, from the fact that the author is evi- 
dently familiar with most of the standard works on his sub- 
ject. He isnot so much an ignoramus as a ‘crank.’ For 
some thirty years or more he has been pestering our various 
scientific bodies with a theory that our terrestrial storms are 
caused and controlled by ‘seven electric vortices,’ which 
are produced by the revolution of the earth and moon 
around their common centre of gravity. The present work 
is occupied partly by the sad recital of the stupid indiffer- 
ence and prejudiced superciliousness with which this ‘ great 
discovery’ has been received by scientific men, but mainly 
by the application of the same principles to account for solar 
phenomena. In the sun’s case the ‘ vortices’ are supposed 
to be due to its motion around the common centre of gravity 
of the planetary system, which centre is usually, of course, 
some hundreds of thousands of miles distant from the centre 
of the sun itself. ; 

For the most part the author’s views and their expression 





* The True stemy of the Sun, Showing the Common Origin of the Solar Spots 
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are so vague and nebulous that there is nothing tangible to 
grasp ; but in regard to one phenomenon he does commit 
himself to a definite and verifiable statement. He an- 
nounces that the sun-spot maxima and minima coincide 
respectively with the greatest and least distancés of the sun’s 
centre from the planetary centre of gravity, and he gives a 
series of tables and comparison-curves which apparently 
confirm the statement ; in fact, the evidence at first sight 
looks rather formidable. Its convincing power, however, 
evaporates when one finds that in order to bring about the 
gratifying accordance of his theory with facts, he has been 
obliged to invent a new planet, outside of Neptune, and 
revolving backwards! It is putting things very mildly to say 
that there is not one particle of scientific evidence in favor 
of his notions, and that the reasoning by which he tries to 
establish them is full of blunders and absurdities. 





“Idler and Poet.” * 
Mr. JOHNSON’s unassuming title disarms criticism, and 
the delicate pathos of his pathetic verses, with the airy 


charm of those which border upon vers de société, makes us 


still more averse to recording the fact that he sometimes 
makes volume rhyme with solemn, vassal with castle, 
ambition with derision, slumber with remember, etc.. Mrs. 
Browning was permitted to rhyme silence with islands, and 
we can easily forgive Mr. Johnson both this and the extreme 
carelessness of his rhythm, for the sake of two such poems 
as those written after the death of his children, ‘ Laurence’ 
and ‘ Evelyn.’ Moreover, the airy bubbles which make up 
the greater part of the little book, being intended for bub- 
bles, have just the airiness which eludes analysis, but is 
daintily charming ; while there is true poetic flavor in such 
lines as 
* To dream of the day that is passing, 

As other men dream of the past ; ’ 

and in the pretty conceit, 
* The maples on the avenue 

Are yellowing with the year ; 

They cast their knightly cloaks to earth, 

As if her steps were near, 

But to be trod by meaner feet, 

And swept by robes less dear.’ 


The most prominent element is the humor, which, we may 
add, is really humorous. Excellent is the terse combination 
of nature and art in the analysis of a young girl’s charms: 

* Two eyes of the hue of the raven, 
Two gloves of the shade of the dress ;’ 
and one of the funniest things in the book is the sudden stop 
in the unfinished quotation from ‘Maud Muller,’ which 
forms the text for one of the bubbles : 
* Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope lies.’ 





Some Essays of Schopenhauer. + 

‘WE hope,’ say the translators, ‘ that this little work will 
serve to eradicate many of the superstitions current about 
Schopenhauer.’ It is a gloomy volume which is put forth 
to this end—thin, printed on gray paper, bound in black, 
with ‘ The Misery of Life ’ for the depressing title of its first 
essay. All this is appropriate to the sombre character of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy, but it does not tend to ‘ eradi- 
cate’ the ‘superstitions’ which a sound mind entertains 
with regard to an intensely morbid one. And certainly, in 
spite of the charm of Schopenhauer’s style, and the power 
wielded by his lonely melancholy, it will not be a sign of 
normal freshness and elasticity in the mental and moral 
nature, if those who through these pages are introduced to 
him for the first time are not rather repelled than attracted. 
He comes close to daily life, but he does not iliumine it. 
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He touches each relation and affection, even the tenderest, 
but it is with an icy hand. One who knows and loves the 
sunshine will shiver at him and draw back. The truth is, 
that Mr. Droppers and Mr. Dachsel, if they wished to 
commend Schopenhauer to the only circle that can rightly 
estimate him, have begun at the wrong end. ‘ The Misery 
of Life,’ ‘The Metaphysics of Love, ‘ Genius,’ with the 
rest of the papers they have translated, belong really to 
Schopenhauer’s ethics. But behind and beneath his ethics 
lie the great principles of his system (physical rather than 
metaphysical), that the universe exists only in one’s concep- 
tion of it, and that its essence is an unconscious will, strug- 
gling blindly for life. When we have grasped these princi- 
ples, with all their inconsistencies and impossibilities, then 
we can look fairly at their ethical consequences ; we can 
appreciate where we cannot accept ; we can partly excuse 
cynicism and abnormal judgments, pity unhappiness, give a 
smile of relief when the consolations of ‘ genius’ are al- 
lowed to soothe for a little even a hopeless pessimism, and 
respect the gifts of the man who, thirty years ago, after a 
bitter experience, at length brought to the dormant German 
philosophy the alertness of a new life. But the ethics of 
Schopenhauer, without the physics, are unintelligible, and, 
except to unhealthy feeling, repulsive. 





The Magazines for June. 

THOSE who remember a single sentence of President 
Eliot's that fell like a bombshell into the classical world a 
year or two ago, will turn with interest to his article in Zhe 
Century : ‘What is a Liberal Education?’ . It is practi- 
cally a consideration of the facts satirized ina remark of 
James Payn’s, that the education of a certain young man 
‘ had been classical, and had not therefore included spell- 
ing,’ although the ‘spelling’ in President Eliot’s article 
stands typically for the English language and literature, 
French, German, history, political economy and natural 
science—studies not one of which existed in mature form 
when the definition of a liberal education, still in force, was 
laid down. The article is fine, interesting and logical. It 
is pleasant to find at the very place where, if anywhere, re- 
spect for the prestige and traditions of the past might be ex- 
pected to nourish extreme conservatism, a willingness to 
recognize that there cannot be a uniform course of instruc- 
tion good for all boys, and that we cannot be sure of any 
studies being permanently pre-eminent. President Eliot 
advocates not only new studies, but new methods. Without 
going so far as an editor of Virgil who believed it best for 
Virgil to be studied with a ‘pony,’ he would evidently 
advocate the abolition of much of the drudgery hitherto - 
known as ‘ discipline, ’ and give a boy in foot-notes by an 
accurate scholar that particular definition of the German 
‘ Zug,’ for instance, for which the lad might otherwise strug- 
gle for half aday with his dictionary. ‘ How, then, was the 
Greek mind trained in language?’ is President Eliot’s per- 
tinent reply to the objection that boys should study a great 
deal of Greek because no linguistic discipline can be got out 
of the study of the native language. Not that he advocates, 
of course, the giving up of Latin and Greek entirely, but 
that he wishes a more definite study of that English language 
of which it is enough to say that it is the language of the 
most ample, various, and splendid literature that the world 
has seen. Edward Eggleston writes, at great length and 
with elaborate care, of ‘Commerce in the Colonies ;’ 
Franklin H. North, with entertaining anecdotes, of the 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor ;’ Washington Gladden of ‘ The Use 
and Abuse of Parties ;’ and Julian Hawthorne, with appre- 
ciative enthusiasm, of ‘ American Wild Animals in Art. —— 
‘Lady Barberina’ grows more interesting, the point of a 
rich American objecting to the English ‘ settlements’ on 
his bride because it spoils his own intention of showering 
upon her far more than might be demanded as a ‘ settle- 
ment,’ being particularly well made. Mr. Bunner’s short 
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story is excellent ; but all the fiction pales in interest, even 
as a story, before the ‘ Diary of an American Girl in Cairo 
During the War of 1882.’ 

We have taken to reading Harper's as some people do 
novels : backwards, beginning with ‘ The Drawers.’ We do 
not, however, read ‘ The Drawer’ itself backward ; for, 
good as the stories are, what we are after is Mr. Warner’s 
introduction, which is beginning to be almost as much of a 
‘feature’ in this magazine as the ‘ Autocrat’ used to be in 
The Atlantic. His decision is, this month, that in making 
our plans for the summer, we had better think what the 
English would do in our circumstances and do that.——Mrs. 
Lillie, who has the true descriptive instinct, writes pleasantly 
of the light and color and fragrance which are an abiding 
association with the country of the Basques ; and there are 
other descriptive articles on Sheffield and the North Shore of 
Lake Superior. R. Wheatley succeeds in making interest- 
ing the New York Custom House; and W. M. Dickson is 
sure of an audience in telling about ‘ Lincoln at Cincinnati.’ 
py short story, ‘A Humble’ Romance,’ is particularly 
good. 

In Zhe Atlantic‘ A Roman Singer’ is apparently con- 
cluded, though it is hard to be sure whether an American seri- 
alist ever is quite through.— One of the pleasantest things 
in the number is the tribute to Thomas Gold Appleton by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, illustrating as it does how delicately 
humor may be touched even in the service of grief, as 
becomes a tribute from Boston’s wittiest writer to Boston's 
wittiest conversationalist. ‘An Old War Horse to a 
Young Politician’ has the peculiar charm of all extravagan- 











zas written in apparently good faith, advocating as a platform, 


for the party ‘ something that sounds well, is non-committal, 
and capable of two interpretations.’ The illustration of the 
way in which the woman-suffragists may be pacified is 
capital. Mr. Richard Grant White, both in Zhe Atlantic 
and Zhe Century, is having a hard time with his critics. He 
apologizes for answering by saying that he replies, not to 
the criticism, but to charges of having been guilty of certain 
literary crimes; but is it possible that he thinks he has 
given, in his replies, an example of what the criticism of 
himself ought to have been? The outside public will find 
it hard to sympathize with either party ; many of the griev- 
ances being similar to an objection in having it stated that 
a ‘certain article appeared the day after a certain event, 
when it really appeared six days after.——‘ Wentworth’s 
Crime’ is a short story with an ingenious ending. 


We shall miss hereafter in Lippincott’s ‘The Perfect 
Treasure,’ which is now brought to a close. There has 
not been in it so very much about the treasure of a butler ; 
but it is a most amusing and appreciative sketch of a shrewd 
American, who knew better than most men, not only how 
to make, but how to save and to spend, money. The de- 
scriptive article on ‘ Raglan Castle’ has attractive illustra- 
tions. 


The Continent heaps coals of fire on our head for our 
animadversions on its poetry by giving us some of the 
prettiest poems of the month, in ‘ Love Had a Wee Clean 
Book ’ and ‘ A Chain of Songs,’ quaint, original and poetic, 
with a thought at the heart of it.——We are sorry that the 
‘Too True for Fiction’ series, which is a most interesting 
idea, has been mixed with the subject of prizes. A reward 
of a thousand dollars is promised to the one who shall 
guess correctly the authorship of all the stories. As this 
feat would probably be impossible to the most astute of 
critics, and as the award is not for the greatest number of 
correct guesses, but only for the correct guess of the whole, 
on the condition that each competitor sends a four-dollar 
subscription and that these subscriptions amount to four 
thousand dollars, the stimflus to interest hardly seems to us 
quite legitimate. If the stories of this series are too true 
for fiction, it may be said that the closing chapters of 
“ Dorcas’ are too fictitious to be true. The few miracles 
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which the author has hitherto permitted himself were suffi- 
ciently daring, but the last is so childish and absurd as to 
damage seriously the author’s reputation as a writer of his- 
torical romance. Margaret Vandergrift, always a welcome 
writer, contributes hints as to the valuable charity of popular 
amusements, 

In Zhe English Iilustrated, Thomas Hardy gives one of 
his strong, terse stories, very acceptable after an overdose of 
analysis. The principal articles are descriptive, one of 
‘ Lace-Making at Nottingham,’ and one of ‘ The industries 
of the Lake District." The illustrations are good. 

The new cover of the Manhattan is very fine. The 
magazine is proving, not only its right, but its ability, to 
exist, and its clear type, good paper and beautiful illustra- 
tions are ‘rapidly making it one of the most attractive of the 
magazines. It is evident that we are to have what the 
children call a ‘ treat’ in the novel of ‘ Trajan ;’ there are 
signs of plot and purpose and contemporary history, but 
the promise is chiefly that of an intellectual pleasure, admin- 
istered with leisurely elegance. The present instalment is 
full of good things, especially the brief description of 
Trajan’s appearance as of the kind ‘ that makes enemies for 
some men before thy have opened their lips, and adorers 
for others even after they have opened their. lips.’ H. 
Buxton Forman has an interesting article on the American 
artist, Henry Roderick Newman, of whose ‘ Venice’ Ruskin 
wrote ‘It is my own Venice.’ The short stories are 
weak, and the close of ‘ Tinkling Cymbals’ poorer than 
ever ; but Celia Thaxter gives a poem which, with ‘ Trajan,’ 
would be enough for one magazine. 














Hesperides. 


Sink, lovely Day, and fold thy wings of gold 
Around the islands of the western seas, 
The far-off, beautiful Hesperides ; 
For there the waves, by temperate winds controlled, 
Sing to the shores forever. Sink and fold 
Thy wings above their golden-fruited trees 
And quiet gardens, and the sinless ease 
Of them that grow no longer weak or old. 


They that dwell there have borne life’s little pain: + 
They were as we are, but shall weep no more. 
Fly, lovely Day, and drop below the main. 
Where waits for me a welcome at the door : 
I follow when the Boatman comes again ; 
Soon shall I hear his keel grate on the shore. 
SAMUEL V. COLE. 





Mrs. Browning and “ Orion” Horne. 
To Tue Critic AND Goop LITERATURE: 


Perhaps it can be said that the name of the late Richard 
Hengist Horne is more widely known, in this country, than 
his works. But, however this may be, it certainly is a fact 
that he is more particularly remembered by the lovers of 
Mrs. Browning as having been the one to first introduce her 
to the literary world. He lived to see that that was an honor 
indeed. His introduction to her, as he has told us, was 
through a Mrs. Orme who wrote a letter to him, inclosing 
one from Miss Elizabeth B. Barrett with the request that an 
inclosed poem of hers might receive his judgment as to 
whether it was poetry or merely verse. He was so pleased 
with it that he sent it to Colburn’s New Monthly—then 
edited by Bulwer—in which it soon after appeared. Later, 
Miss Barrett sent to him the ms. of her poem, ‘ The Dead 
Pan,’ which he was free to criticise. Soon. that too was 
published, and her poetical career was begun. From this 
beginning there sprang up a warm friendship between the 
two which inspired an interesting correspondence. In 
later years, Mr. Horne, on making the discovery that ‘ her 
graphic lines were in several instances on the borders of the 
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vanishing point,’ and on feeling that the world should 
share with him the valuable letters received from her, gave 
her side of the correspondence to the public, supplemented 
with some comments of his own. And now that he has 
passed away it is interesting to reread these letters and his 
notes, which Mr. Stoddard gave to the American public 
some few years since; for in them we get not only delight- 
ful glimpses into the heart and mind of this gifted woman, 
but see the good mind and kindliness of spirit of the man 
who inspired them. In response to Mr. Horne’s desire to 
know more of her earlier life, Miss Barrett takes pleasure, 
in a letter dated 1843, in telling him something of it. After 
a little characteristic pleasantry, she says : 


I wrote verses—as I dare say many have done who never 
wrote any poems—very early ; at eight years old and earlier. 
But, what is less common, the early fancy turned into a will, 
and remained with me; and from that day to this, poetry has 
been a distinct object with me—an object to read, think and 
live for. And I could make you laugh by the narrative of nas- 
cent odes, epics, and didactics crying aloud on obsolete muses 
from childish lips. The Greeks were my demi-gods, and 
haunted me out of Pope’s Homer until I dreamt more of Aga- 
memnon than of Moses the black pony. And thus my great 
‘epic’ of eleven or twelve years old, in four books, and called 
* The Battle of Marathon,’ and of which fifty copies were printed 
because papa was bent upon spoiling me, is Pope’s Homer done 
over again, or rather undone ; for, although a curious produc- 
tion for a child, it gives evidence only of an imitative faculty 
and an ear, and a good deal of reading in a peculiar direction. 
The love of Pope’s Homer threw me into Pope on one side and 
into Greek on the other, and into Latin as a help to Greek—and 
the influence of all these tendencies is manifest so long after- 
ward as in my ‘ Essay on Mind,’ a didactic poem written when 
I was seventeen or eighteen, and long repented of as worthy 
of all repentance. The poem is imitative in its form, yet is not 
without traces ofan individual thinking and feeling—the bird pecks 
through the shell in it. With this it has a pertness and ped- 
antry which did not even then belong to the character of the au- 
thor,and which I regret now more than I do the literary defective- 
ness, 


She goes on in this letter to tell more of her life, stating 
that her translation of A°schylus, which she published after 
having written it in twelve days, ‘ should have been thrown 
into the fire afterward—the only means of giving it a little 
warmth.’ She refers to ‘ The Seraphim’ as the only work 
of that time that she cared to acknowledge, saying of it ‘ it 
has faults enough—and weaknesses, beside,—but my voice 
is in it, in its individual tones, and not inarticulately.’ She 
also frankly tells him bits of personal feeling with reference 
to the state of her health, saying in a letter dated from Tor- 
quay, where she had gone to regain her strength: ‘I have 
been up, and bore it excellently—up an hour at a time with- 
out fainting, and on several days without injury—and now 
am looking forward to the journey home.’ She was then 
slowly recovering from her great exhaustion consequent upon 
the drowning of her brother a short time before. She had 
at that time poured out some of her heart-feelings to her 
friend when she closed a characteristic letter with these 
words : ‘But oh, Mr. Horne! God’s will is so high above 
humanity, that its goodness and perfectness cannot be scan- 
ned at a glance, and would be very terrible if it were not 
for His manifested love—manifested in Jesus Christ. Only 
that holds our hearts together when He shatters the world.’ 
Blessed woman, in that she could see this Light of the 
- world in the midst of such sorrow and suffering ! 

Another letter tells Mr. Horne how pleased Miss Barrett 
was that he liked her ‘ House. of Clouds,’ adding: ‘ To 
show the difference of possible opinions, Mr. Boyd told me 
that he had read my papers on the Greek fathers with the 
more satisfaction because he had inferred from my ‘‘ House 
of Clouds’’ that illness had impaired my faculties. Ah, 
but I hope to do something yet, better than the past. I 
hope, and shall struggle to it.” In yet another letter she 
honors her correspondent with a synopsis of her ‘ Drama of 
Exile,’ even before she had finished it, and then asks: 
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‘Tell me how‘it strikes you? Is it likely to be aught or 
naught?’ ‘ The principal interest is set on Eve ; the “* first 
in the transgression.’’ ‘‘ First in the ¢ransgression’’ has 
been said over and over again, because of the tradition,— 
but first and deepest in the sorrow, nobody seems to have 
said, or, at least, written of, as conceiving.’ At another 
time in referring to her work, she says : ‘ ‘“‘ Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship ’’ appears to be the popular favorite. Oh, for life 
and strength to do something better and worthier than any 
of them! I feel as if I could doit.’ Mr. Horne lived to 
see that she did do it. Indeed, we all know to-day that 
her ‘Sonnets from the Portugese’ stand unrivalled. Miss 
Barrett very much aided Mr. Horne in his work of editing 
‘A New Spirit of the Age,’ concerning which much was 
written between them. Her criticisms of Carlyle, Tenny- 
son, Barry Cornwall, Victor Hugo, George Sand, Harriet 
Martineau, Mrs. Jameson and others are all freely expressed 
to him, She softens acriticism of some of his own thought 
by addressing him as ‘Orion.’ She often refers to his 
tragedy ‘Cosmo ;’ and indeed through all the correspond- 
ence she reveals a delicacy of spirit that thrills with grati- 
tude at the possession of such a friend. Both her own 
references, and those of Mr. Horne in his notes, to their 
mutual friend, Miss Mitford, are charming. 

Since the criticism has been made that Mrs. Browning 
was too heavily weighted with learning, or at least with too 
much reading, for the finest flight of her natural genius, it 
is interesting to see what she herself thought about the 
matter. Mr. Horne must have made some reference to the 
subject for her to answer him so explicitly. She says : 


Mr. Kenyon calls me his ‘ omnivorous cousin.’ I read with- 
out principle. I have a sort of unity indeed, but it amalgamates 
instead of selecting,—do you understand ? When I had read 
the Hebrew Bible, from Genesis to Malachi, right through, and 
was never stopped by the Chaldee—and the Greek poets and 
Plato, right through from end to end—I passed as thoroughly 
through the flood of all possible and impossible British and for- 
eign novels and romances, with slices of metaphysics laid thick 
between the sorrows of the multitudinous Celestinas. It is only 
useful knowledge, and the multiplication-table, I never tried 
hard at. And now—what now? Is this matter of exultation ? 
Alas, no! Do I boast of my omnivorousness of reading, even 
apart from the romances ? Certainly not !—never, except in joke. 
It’s against my theories and ratiocinations, which take upon 
themselves to assert that we a// generally err by reading too 
much, and out of proportion to what we ¢hink. I should be 
wiser, I am persuaded, if I had not read half as much—should 
have had stronger and better exercised faculties, and should 
stand higher in my own appreciation. The fact is, that the ne 
plus ultra of intellectual indolence is this reading of books. It 
comes next to what the Americans call ‘ whittling.’ 


This interesting correspondence began in 1839 and con- 
tinued to the time of Miss Barrett’s marriage with Mr. 
Browning in 1846 ; indeed, even after her marriage, when 
happily settled in Italy, she writes to Mr. Horne from Pisa 
that she is ‘ very happy and very well,’ enjoying with her 
husband ‘a most absolute seclusion and planning the work 
fit for it.’ Then she adds a little compliment: ‘A statue 
of your Cosmo looks down from one of the great piazzas 
we often pass through on purpose to remind us of you.’ 
Mr. Browning, who had been a friend of Mr. Horne for 
years, joined his wife in sending to him kind words and 
asking that he would write to them and tell them everything 
about ‘ books and men, but, in particular, all about himself.’ 
And the last letter of this valuable collection dated 1851, 
is a fitting climax to the whole. It closes thus : ‘ We send, 
dear friend, the new editions of our works, and the last new 
poems. We wish you to have them for friendship’s sake, 
and remain in all affectionateness of thoughts and wishes, 
your faithful Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning.’ 
Thus it is pleasant to bring up out of the past for another 
look this picture of true friendship. And it may be that 
on the heights of true criticism Richard Hengist Horne 
will not be remembered so much for his literary works as 
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for having been the friend of Robert and Mrs. Browning, 

Dickens, Thackeray, Leigh Hunt, Bulwer-Lytton, Charlotte 

Bronté, Miss Mitford and others of his time. 
CHELSEA, Mass. ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


Willis and the Old Mirror. 


A. G. R. writes from Washington that Prof. Beers was 
wrong in saying in Zhe Critic of May 10 that N. P. Willis 
‘had no editorial connection’ with the original J/irror. 
He continues : ‘ The editorial column bore the names of 
George P. Morris, Nathaniel P. Willis and Theodore S. 
Fay. Both Fay and Willis were abroad and contributed 
weekly. Willis’s first series was entitled ‘‘ First Impres- 
sions of Europe.’’ This was afterward changed to ‘ Pen- 
cillings by the Way.’’ I do not now recall whether Fay’s 
had a general title. Your older readers may remember 
Fay’s novel, ‘‘ Norman Leslie,’’ published, I think, in 
1835-6. It was in two volumes, and was founded upon a 
tragic incident in some interior town of New York, in which 
a gifted and beautiful young lady was supposed to be mur- 
dered. She disappeared, at all events, and I think the 
mystery was never cleared up. The novel attracted 
much attention. ‘The first volume, describing the abduction 
of the heroine by a French count, was very well done, but 
the second, the scene of which was laid abroad, fell off in 
interest. Later works from the same pen were ‘‘ Sydney 
Clifton ’’ and ‘‘ The Countess Ida.’’ Fay was Secretary of 
Legation at Berlin for some time between 1838 and ’50, and 
afterward Minister to Switzerland.’ 

In reply to the above communication, Prof. Beers sends 
us the following note: ‘I knew, of course, that Willis's 
name was joined with those of Morris and Fay in the edi- 
torial column, as your correspondent says ; for I have been 
carefully through the Mirror files from 1823 to 1842. 
What I ought to have said was that Willis never was the real 
editor, or a2 real editor, of the old Wew York Mirror, in the 
sense in which he was afterward editor of the Vew Mirror 
and Home Journal. He was practically only a contributor 
and foreign correspondent, and was paid so much per article. 
His name was put on the paper to make it sell, and not be- 
cause he had any share in conducting it, or in shaping its 
policy, or any responsibility for its editorial utterances.’ 








An Anecdote of Emerson. 
To Tue Critic aNnD Goop LITERATURE: 


What is lacking in Emerson’s poetry, it seems to me, is 
harmony—not melody. The music is sweet and simple, 
but never complex or winding. I have recently been told 
by an old neighbor of Mr. Emerson that he had no ear for 
music whatever. When the subject was mentioned, he 
would say in a tone of playful regret, half sighing, ‘ Yes, 
my ears are wooden.’ His prose style, too, shows the 
absence in him of the mathematical sense of proportions and 
relations which I suppose to be one of the primary char- 
acteristics of the musical nature. Here is a little story that 
I picked up in Concord and have not seen in print: There 
is a certain river-bluff overlooking the Musketaquid, which 
the Concordians think affords the best view in the universe. 
Thoreau, Hawthorne and the other gods of the village often 
wandered thither. Upon the bluff was a vineyard, the 
owner of which bemoaned many a fair cluster of grapes, 
appropriated by zsthetic and absent-minded visitors. One 
day he caught two men in the very act of eating a bunch. 
He marked them, and the next time he went down to Concord 
happened to see them walking arm in arm in the street. He 
pointed them out to a store-keeper, and asked their names. 
They were Alcott and Emerson ! 

BELMONT, Mass. W. S. K. 

[We give the above anecdote for what it is worth. It is 
hardly credible, however, that Mr. Emerson or Mr. Alcott 
would pluck and eat even a single grape that did not belong 
tohim. The story is at least not a characteristic one. | 
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The Lounger 


ON the very day that I heard of Uncle Sam Ward’s death— 
last Monday—I was’ speaking of him to a Broadway publisher. 
* Uncle Sam knew something more than how to give a dinner, ’ 
said he. ‘There are not many men who know so much about 
books, and out-of-the-way books, too. He introduced Sinnett’s 
‘*Occult World ’’ into this country. It wasn’t known here be- 
fore we got it for him, but he talked it up, and we sold twenty- 
five copies right off, which was a big sale for such a book. The 
interest in Buddhism is increasing here, particularly in the West. 
We sell about twenty-five copies of that particular book every 
few weeks. Uncle Sam’s nephew, young Marion Crawford, is 
in a measure responsible for this. His ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs’*’ excited 
an interest in the subject, and set people to inquiring about it 
who had never thought of it before. Only five minutes ago a 
lady ordered us to send her a copy of Sinnett’s ‘‘ Esoteric Bud- 
dhism.’’ Our last supply is exhausted, but we expect another lot 
within a fortnight. As for the ‘‘ Occult World,’ we can’t keep 


—s : m 
it in stock. PAEZte 





THERE is no objection that I can see to a person informing 
himself on the religions of the world, Buddhism included, but 
that civilized and enlightened people should become converts to 
Buddhism is a never-ending source of astonishment to me. It 
is well enough for such persons as Mme. Blavatzky and Col. 
Olcott to devote themselves to the mysticism of the East; but I 
have been told that there are butterflies of fashion here in New 
York, who are anxious, not only to embrace the religion of 
Buddha, but to join the ranks of the Thugs. 





UNCLE SAM WARD liked to know all about out-of-the-way re- 
ligions, but was not a man to be won over to their teachings. I 
never knew any one less likely to throw himself before the car of 
Juggernaut. He enjoyed life too much to want to throw it away. 
He was the Brillat-Savarin of his country, and yet he could turn 
a verse as well as he could turn an omelette. In his last collec- 
tion ot lyrics, published by Macmillan & Co., are many graceful 
lines, both in French and in English, and it is said that he could 
rhyme in Greek with equal fluency. 





THE idle and scoffing tongues that have lately wagged so ex- 
tensively over ‘ More Leaves’ receive a merited rebuke from a 
critic in the last Vuova Antologia, whose notice of the Queen’s 
book is both reverent and sympathetic. The impressiveness of 
the book arises, not from the infantile simplicity of the records 
of the Highland journeys, or its entire lack of literary finish, but 
from the rare freshness and sincerity of the impressions recorded, 
the constant moral elevation pervading it, the sad and immortal 
memories of the widowed Queen who in her grieving and her 
sorrow recalls the Sanctissima Conjux of Virgil or the Rachel 
of the Bible. The Queen is talking to her hundred million chil- 
dren, and in such a sweet, artless, and motherly tone, uncon- 
sciously revealing so much that is high and pure, that the world 
should be grateful for it, and feel for once the hallowing chrism of 
a great grief. 

MR. FRANCIS LATHROP’S new design for the cover of the 
Manhattan Magazine is as striking as it is admirable. I disliked 
the old cover, with the blue lady hugging her blue knees. I am 
afraid, however, that Mr. Lathrop’s young woman in her swirl 
of drapery will get tired of holding her lamp over her head before 
the year is out. \ 





Mr. GRANT ALLEN discourses so delectably on ‘The Milk 
in the Cocoa-Nut’ in a recent Cornhill that one is swept irresist- 
ibly to the land of the palms, and sees again the long, lucid- 
looking tumblers, brimming with the tropic juice wherein mimic 
icebergs float and tinkle musically against the sides of the glass. 
Conceive one of the most perfect of Caribbean landscapes ; a 
semicircle of brilliant sea fringed with twenty thousand palms ; 
a background of heaven-kissing hills shooting their blue lances 
7000 feet in the air; a middle + Roane fretted with candelabra-. 
cactus twenty feet high, all tossing and trembling with plumed 
things, canna, the quaking mimosa, columnar grasses, orchids 
dangling blood-red from the limbs of the flambeau-tree, and 
butterflies shaking the color from their Ken as they reel tipsily 
in and out; and an old-fashioned house, all verandas and base- 
ment, set in a mass of doujainevillia, roses, carob-trees, and a 
world of leaves that glisten as if they had just been covered with 
a coating of shellac. Such is the environment wherein the milk 
in the cocoa-nut mounted to our lips a summer or two ago, and 
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mounts to our memory as we read this article. The tri-cornered 
nut with its cloven snout; the cup of crystal liquor ensphered 
within and pouring forth, with an opalescent touch on it, into 
the tumbler ; the silent Ethiopian at work over the morning 
drink with the grace of the South; the cool dark room; the 
faint throb offthe sea on the beach; the trail of the butterflies 
— the air—what a picture of tropic wealth and Caribbean 
idlesse ! 





Mrs. R. W. HAwEs, of Hohokus, N. J., referring to a state- 
ment of The Lounger on May 10, to the effect that Mr. Wood- 
wey 4 could find in New England no trace of C. F. S. Thomas, 
the first publisher of Poe’s ‘ Tamerlane,’ sends me the following 
note : ‘Mr. Thomas left New England about forty years ago, 
and settled in Buffalo, N. Y., where he was long connected with 
literary matters, and was; I think, interested in the Commercial 
Advertiser, Meeting with great reverses, he left Buffalo about 
eighteen years ago, and settled in Springfield, Mo., where he 
died within the past ten years. I could obtain further intorma- 
= from his daughters, if desired, but cannot now give their 
address." 





The Mahdi. 


[From The Spectator.] 
WE are approaching, we think, to a more accurate knowledge 
of the Mahdi, Mahommed Ahmed, of El Obeid. Mr. O'Kelly, 
whom the Daily News sent to the Mahdi's capital, though a vio- 
lent Parnellite in the House of Commons, is outside those walls 
a brave man, who has seen many lands, and is a very keen 
observer. He has been delayed, we believe, on his journey to 
El Obeid by some official stupidity or notion that he might assist 
the Mahdi against England, the authorities in Cairo not under- 
Standing that, even if their idea was correct, European counsels 
could only weaken an Asiatic movement; but he has reached 
Dongola, has inquired on all sides, and has sent home by far 
the most reasonable-looking of all accounts of the False Prophet 
and his position. His view is confirmed on some essential 
points by Mr. Stern, who writes a dully truthful paper in Zhe 
Nineteenth Century ; and to any one familiar with the histo 
of Islam, he makes the policy of the Mahdi almost certain—all 
the more that he is frequently unconscious of what he is saying. 
Whether the Mahdi isa mere impostor; or, as the Catholic 
priests who have talked with him think, a man convinced of his 
mission ; or, as is more probable, a man in whose mind a half- 
belief is intensified by desire to believe—his action is, according 
- to these accounts, abundantly clear. He proclaims himself the 
expected ‘ Messenger,’ who is bound to subdue the Mahomedan 
peoples, rejects ordinary titles of sovereignty, and strives in 
every way to revive the military organization of the Arabs, 
through which Omar and Othman mastered the Oriental world. 
He has, first of all, made himself absolute. Whether he was at 
one time a tool of the slave-catchers or not, may remain unde- 
cided, though it is most improbable, they being as incapable of 
making a Mahdi as Irish Catholics of making a Pope; but the 
Mahdi, as Messenger from above, is necessarily Sovereign ; and 
from the moment his mission was certified, in his followers’ 
eyes, by victory, he became an unquestioned master. He can 
sentence to death whom he pleases, and uses that power relent- 
lessly ; and, what is a much greater proof of authority, can 
spare those whom his followers fens doomed. He did so spare 
e Catholic — when they said that as he must, on his own 
creed, be followed by Jesus as well as Mahommed, they would 
wait for Jesus to testify tohim. He has even reimposed the tithe 
demanded by the early Khalifs, and with it has restored their 
earliest organization for war. Without formally breaking the 
authority of the clan chiefs, he has reinstituted the regiment, with 
its separate flag and separate hierarchy of officers—who may be 
his own nominees, as they certainly are in his own force of 
40,000 men ; or may be Sheiks, as they probably are when any 
of the eighty desert tribes who acknowledge him come up to re- 
inforce his army. While on service, he pays to all alike, out of 
his tithe, and out of the share of plunder he secures for himself, 
three shillings a month each, which Mr. O’ Kelly thinks is inade- 
quate, but which suffices for daily maintenance, as twenty years 
ago it would have done in India, the soldiers not being cheated, 
as Mr. O'Kelly probably is, but served at a fixed price, and 
being fed before the civil population, Pay, no doubt, is given 
in addition, as in Omar’s first campaigns, in the shape of a por- 
tion of the plunder, which includes all property and is regularly 
taken as a right, and not as an evil accident of victory. Under 
this system, the Mahdi does not command, as the gossips some 
months ago alleged, an army numbering hundreds of thousands, 
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but he draws together as many men as he wants and can feed, 
and when they are expended refills his ranks from the tribesmen 
behind him, believed to number 300,000 adults, and probably 
greatly exceeding that number—Mr. O’Kelly’s informants hav- 
ing evidently reckoned the Arab clans, both pure blood and 
half-caste, but omitted all mention of the negroes. This scheme, 
while it leaves the Mahdi unburdened with huge masses of fol- 
lowers to be fed and paid, allows him to resume the ancient 
fighting tactics of the Khalifs, which were based upon the prin- 
ciple that as the dead who die fighting tor Islam go at once to 
Heaven, waste of life in securing victory is good, and not bad, 
The men are commanded to use only steel, the only strategy em- 
ployed is intended to bring them safely within touch of the 
enemy, and the only tactics consist in a tremendous charge, 
which, as we saw at Tamanheb, shakes even Europeans protected 
by Gatlings, and which if successful ends in a universal mas- 
sacre of the foe. The system is wasteful of life to the last de-. 
gree ; but neither the Mahdi nor his followers consider that, and 

every victory brings in new tribes, who furnish further recruits 

to fill up gaps. Moreover, victory is always complete, for the 

enemy is annihilated, swept, as it were, off the board; and, 

with all but the very bravest enemies, such a mode of fighting, 

involving as it does not a serious risk of death, but an absolute 

certainty of death if defeat happens, exercises a paralyzing 

effect, which, as regards the unarmed population, is irresistible. 

Our own troops did not like the same peculiarity in Zulu war- 

fare ; and to any Mussulmans, half doubtful of their assailants’ 

claim, unresisting death must seem just as acceptable—as it did 

to Baker Pasha’s Egyptians—as death after resistance. Why 

resist God’s Messenger, when if you resist you die sinning, and 

if you do not you die submissive ? The men who make these 

charges, who, as we know, will give life gladly, it only they 

may break a square, and so die in service to Islam, are person- 

ally tall wiry men, able to march thirty miles a day upon a little 

millet—army contractors will smile, but Spanish infantry, as 

they know, do the same thing—familiar with the use of both 

sword and spear, much stronger individually than Europeans, 

and not so much brave as delighting in death if only they may 

win. They are not ‘drilled,’ in the European sense, but they 

are taught from childhood to obey to the death, to be careless of 

death for Islam, and to make this tremendous charge. We do 

not hesitate to say that they can be faced only by Europeans ; 

that the Europeans, if ever beaten by them, will become com- 

paratively inefficient ; and that to pit any Asiatic troops what- 

ever against them, sepoys included, will simply lead to disasters 

such as on a small scale has attended every attempt to put down 

a Moplah rising by Indian troops. Many of our readers may 

doubt, but every Anglo-Indian knows quite well, that if ten or 

twelve Moplahs—Mussulman fanatics of the true breed—break 

out in Malabar and announce their intention of attaining Heaven, 

there is nothing for it but’to wait till a company of the Black 

Watch or other picked British soldiers arrive, and that the High- 

landers must exceed the insurgents in number. No courage, 

nothing but discipline and science, will enable men of any race 

to face equal numbers of men who leap on the bayonet-points in 

order that their knives may be close enough to kill. 

This, however, is not all. The Mahdi has not only revived 
the organization with which Kaled slaughtered out Roman ar- 
mies and Saladin drove back the Crusaders, but he has revived in 
its fullest, most direct, and most radical form the second tre- 
mendous weapon of Islam, which has done more to diffuse the 
faith than even the Arab sword—the doctrine that all Mussul- 
mans are equal, and that, at all events while Islam is in the 
field, this equality must be real. Mr. O'Kelly, naturally‘enough, 
being an Irishman and a modern, and a we yw correspon- 
dent, writes about the ‘ Socialism’ taught in El Obeid ; but the 
Mahdi is only reproducing the teaching and ways of Omar in 
their most effective form. He insists on equality among his fol- 
lowers, and as property is the first source of et agen forbids 
its possession ; and as in the East the one visible mark of in- 
equality is the residence, he prohibits houses under pain of 
death, and compels all men of all classes to camp-out in straw 
huts built in their own gardens or on the plain. That order is 
obeyed, and, remarks Mr. O'Kelly, alienates the well-to-do— 
which is quite possible ; but then it seems to the ill-to-do to be 
proof-positive that the Mahdi comes from God, to open up a 
Paradise of Mohamedan brotherhood, where none shall have 
wealth and all shall have maintenance without bodily toil ; and 
the ill-to-do are to the well-to-do at least fifty to one, all accus- 
tomed to the huts, and all, or nearly all, indistinguishable from 
their superiors save by the distinctions which are now prohibited. 
Mussulmans never quite forget this doctrine, never plead birth, 
or rank, or fortune against each other ; but only the men of the 
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Desert have resisted the charm of gain, and to them, from 
Aleppo to Zanzibar, this order will be a sovereign charm. It 
opens all careers to all, secures all against hunger, and removes 
from all that curse of contumely which the Arab will not bear. 
If the Mahdi can but win, he will never lack soldiers willing to 
be wasted in heaps ; for will they not have equality in this life 
and release from ploughing, and in the next the houris and hap- 

iness? And, but that Europe exists, he would, after sacrific- 
ing fifty thousand men, infallibly get to Cairo, if not to Constan- 
tinople. The true Ottomans who alone would fight him, even 
if they did, are too much reduced. by conscriptions, misgovern- 
ment, and dislike of the burden of children, to resist a people in 
arms ; and the ‘ Arabs ’—including in that name the Moors, and 
the half-caste tribes, who, as Mr. O'Kelly says, are equally brave 
—count at least four million arm-bearing males. That is, they 
can expend an army of 50,000 men eighty times. 

There is no fear of such a rush, for Europe is armed with 
weapons before which valor, and energy, and devotion are 
withered up; nor are we to-day combeaiin for any special 

olicy to be pursued in the Soudan. We shall only waste lives 
if we fight before the settled region is entered by the Arabs, un- 
less we go to El Obeid, and there is no adequate motive for that 
exhausting march, Nor do we care very much to urge the con- 
struction of defensive works eithera Assouan or Siout. We are 
not certain whether Lord Elgin was not right, and whether a 
democracy does not do its work better in single efforts, when its 
giant strength has fair play, than through ‘ far-sighted ’ ‘ plans’ 
to which it never consistently adheres. But we want once more 
to point out to the people that the Ethiopian danger is a reality ; 
that the Soudanese will inevitably, verte. slowly, invade 
Egypt; and that they can be driven back only by Sieaneen 
firmness and intelligence. No native Egyptian Government 
whatever, be it as bad as at present, or ‘regenerated ’ to the 
ath, will stop Mahommed Ahmed for a month when his advance 
has once begun. Its soldiers will fraternize, or fly, or fall. 
Europe has to do that work, as it had ten centuries ago, or see 
an Arabian Khalifate revive ; and to that and its consequences, 
one of which would be civil war in India such as even India 
never saw, our countrymen may make up their minds. They 
may do the work themselves, or leave it to other European 
Powers, as they please ; but done it will have to be, and done 
by civilized men, We rather regret it in some ways, for an 
Arab conquest might prepare Africa for civilization ; but we 
English are, by the will of God, responsible for a fifth of the 
human race—and their inevitable fate, if the Mussulmans of 
South India accept the Mahdi, and Islam and Hindooism qnce 
-More try conclusions against each other with the sword, is more 
than we dare face. The struggle might last two centuries, as 
the last one did, and millions of men might perish uselessly. 


The Art of Fiction. 


[Andrew Lang, in The Pall Mail Gazette.] 

THE other night Mr. Besant lectured on * The Art of Fiction,’ 
at the Royal Institute. He began by an ‘apologia pro arte 
sua,’ but his large and sympathetic audience proved that fiction 
needs neither defence nor panegyric. Even without Mr. Be- 
sant’s argument, we all admit that fiction is an art, an art, un- 
happily, which can only be taught, as the lecturer said, to 
people born with the necesary gifts. If there is to be a hier- 
archy of arts at all (and Mr. Besant is perhaps right in thinking 
they are equal), we can hardly give fiction the highest place. 
Story-telling is older than the nine Muses; but, unluckily, the 
Greeks did not assign to story-télling a place among the daugh- 
ters of Mnemosyne. This has rove an unlucky omission. 
The fathers of the arts, the masters of the modern world, the 
Greeks, did not recognize the art of novel-writing. Only in 
their decadence did they turn to the composition of prose 
_ romance, and in this they did not equal the new age, so far in- 
ferior to them in sculpture and in poetry. Thus the art of novel- 
writing has a pedigree less illustrious than poetry or music. 
Her name is not written in the golden book, where Homer's 
and where Milton’s are, Could we raise the ghost of a Greek 
critic, he would probably maintain that no mere prose romance 
could be on the same level as the greatest of metrical romances, 
the Odyssey. It would not be easy, perhaps, even for Mr. Be- 
sant, to prove against him that poetry has not higher claims to 
honor than fiction. He might argue, as he did (half ironically, 
it may be), that novels are more popular than poetry. But it 
might be replied that newspapers are still more popular than 
novels, though no one is rash enough to praise the art of journal- 
ism, 

We all owe so much to novel-writers, to Mr. Besant among 
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the rest, that it seems invidious to dispute the claims of Fiction 
when she pretends to rank with Poetry. Were it not so I would 
venture to urge that Thackeray—of whom Mr, Besant justly 
spoke in such terms of lofty praise—was more than a novelist. 

e had a poet’s command of beautiful words, beautifully com- 
bined, and, as a moralist, one might almost place him with 
Pascal, However, all this prelude is somewhat idle. We want 
to know the nature of fiction as an art, not to argue about her 
rank among the arts which are her sisters. Mr. Besant laid 
down what he considered the chief requirements of the artist in 
romance. He must have keen and unwearying observation, 
and even take notes, if possible, in a note-book. tte must think 
nothing in human nature common or unclean, and may even 
especially be recommended to look for material among the less 
educated and less fortunate classes. But Mr. Besant (he men- 
tioned no other French artist in fiction) had scarcely words 
enough to express his aversion to M. Zola. Yet M. Zola certainly 
thinks nothing human too common or mean for his —— 
and he has excavated among the dingiest social strata. Doubt- 
less M. Zola does not exercise in a manner pleasing to Mr. Be- 
sant the artist’s power and right of selection. Mr. Payn who, 
in his excellent ‘Confidential Agent,’ makes very ordinary 
people talk with extraordinary cleverness, does ‘ select,’ and 
receives the reward of Mr. Besant’s praise. Perhaps it is pe- 
ginning to be apparent, even to what De Quincey’s brother 
called “the most pacar feeble capacity,’ that all is not 
plain sailing when we come to think seriously about the art of fic- 
tion. Once more, Mr. Besant decided that the novelist must 
write from personal knowledge. Whatever was the result of 
invention, whatever was not studied from the life, was worthless, 
Extreme examples might be quoted (not that Mr. Besant quoted 
them) from the glowing page of Ouida. I confess that when 
this singularly gilted lady writes about racing (whether on the 
flat or across a country), and when she dwells on archzological 
and classical subjects, I do seem to notice a certain want of 
reality, of knowledge, of personal observation, in her inspired 
chapters. But does this ‘gem Ouida from being popular? 
Does the British, or even the Continental public, from Tobolsk 
to Tangiers, like Ouida one whit worse because she used to 
know no more of the turf nor of the classics than the Thlinkeets 
do of the dynamics of a particle? Not a bit. So popularity 
and success are not the standards of merit in the art of fiction ; 
or, if they are, then an artist need not write from his personal 
observation, nor even from accurate, second-hand study of facts. 
To myself, I own that the latter view is consoling. I am anx- 
ious to compose a work of fiction in which a professional tat- 
tooer, a pantomime imp, and a coroner are indispensable char- 
acters, and I almost despair of ever knowing any one of the three 
at home. It may also be urged that Flaubert never knew a 
priestess of the worship of the serpent, nor Scott a ghost (not 
intimately, at least), nor George Sand a fairy, yet Salammbo, 
and the White Lady of Avenel, and ‘Les Dames Vertes’ have 
their admirers. 

Hard, hard, it is, to generalize about any art. Mr. Besant 
added another to the many British stones (I have thrown a few 
myself) which encumber the cairn of the unfortunate Mr, 
Howells. This popular writer once said in his haste that ‘all 
the stories have been told,’ and implied that modern fiction (a 
finer art, he was good enough to add, than that of Thackeray) 
went in mainly for observation and analysis of character, for 

ictures of life, in short. Mr. Besant stood up as lustily as Mr. 
yam Stevenson for the excellence of stories. We all wish both 
of them * more power,’ and are ready to welcome more stories as 
good as ‘ The New Arabian Nights’ and * This Son of Vulcan. ’ 
To my own taste, the story is the thing, and I prefer, for sheer. 
sensual enjoyment, a book like * Margot La Balafrée’ to all the 
Bostonian nymphs who ever —" English dukes for psycho- 
logical reasons. But, to be fair, it is a matter of taste. A 
novel is a picture of life ; many people like the picture to rep- 
resent still life, or, as the French put it, nature morte. They 
agree with Mr. Howells, they agree with M. E. de Goncourt, 
who in the preface to ‘ Chérie’ pronounces as decidedly against 
stories (especially against marriages) as Mr. Besant pronounces 
in their favor. Plenty of style (and what a style !), plenty of 
rare adjectives, new or old, te of reported confidences about 
what a young girl feels at her first Communion—these are the 
stuff, M. de Goncourt thinks, for a novel. To be sure, he can 
use ‘ documents ” of a wholly different sort in ‘ La Faustin,’ and 
in both cases win the reward of an approving conscience. To 
tell the truth, one might argue any point either way in the meta~ 
physics of the art of fiction. A great-deal could be said for M. 
de Goncourt’s view, and for that of Mr. Howells. A great deal 
(a great deal more, I think) could be said for the views of Mr. 
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Besant. All sorts of fictions, in fine, are good except the 
wearisome sort. Story or no story, personal knowledge or mere 
uess work, ‘selection’ or ‘ naturalism,’ romance or realism, 
ieves’ slang or picked adjectives—all are good if they amuse 
us, and waken, as Mr, Besant said, our sympathy with men, 
and we us out of ourselves and away from this world of 
trouble. 





Current Criticism. 


AN AMERICAN ARCHZOLOGIST IN ENGLAND :—The opening 
of this Museum [the new archeological museum at Cambridge] 
marks a distinct stage in the growth of archzological studies in 
England. It is the -first complete and scientific collection of 
casts from classical antiques that has been made in this country. 
The British Museum contains only a limited number of repro- 
ductions, and these only as supplementary to the collection of 
actual originals. The collection of casts will be second only to 
that of the Berlin Museum. For this monument of archzologi- 
cal progress the University of Cambridge is chiefly indebted to 
the energy of Dr. Charles Waldstein, director of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, whose name is familiar enough to all students of antiq- 
uity, and is destined to acquire still greater literary renown 
when his work upon the Age of Pheidias, now in the press, is 

iven to the light of day. Under the charm of his enthusiasm 

e cause of archeology has during the past years grown from 
a name into a reality, and the example set by Cambridge will 
not fail to encourage other universities to give to this science the 
attention that it claims.—7he Pall Mall Gazette. 





JULIAN HAWTHORNE WARNED :—The opening chapters of 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s novel are excellent. They form a 
charming romance in themselves, and will bear comparison with 
the best of his previous efforts. But at the end of the thirteenth 
chapter Mr. Hawthorne's good genius leaves him. He throws 
away the burin which he has been handling with such dexterity, 
takes to daubing with a very coarse brush, and ends with a mop 
and ochre-pail. In other words, his pretty romance drops 
swiftly down into a sensation novel of the poorer sort, and winds 
up as a‘ penny dreadful.’ This is not well done of him; but 
*charbonnier est maitre chez lui,’ and an author is lord of his 
own ink-pots. Mr. Hawthorne can still, if he likes, snap his 
fingers at the critics ; but the time may come when he will re- 
flect, not too joyfully, over Bentley’s maxim that ‘no man was 
ever written out of reputation but by himself.'"—7he Spectator. 





THE PLEASURES OF PRINT COLLECTING :—For them [the mill- 
ionaires] there was none of the excitement of the auction; no 
rowling about among print-shops ; no turning over dusty port- 
olios in search of treasure. A recent collector, happening to 
be delayed by business in Paris, amused himself for three suc- 
cessive days in examining the stock of a dealer. On the third 
day he found and bought fora franc a print which, if he had 
chosen to sell it in the proper quarter, would have paid the ex- 
penses of more than three times three days in Paris. Of course 
such delightful experiences are rare. We who do not collect listen 
to them as the exceptions by which we should be warned, not en- 
couraged. Yet the finder of a prize unquestionably obtains a 
wonderful amount of enjoyment for his expenditure ; and even 
if no prize be forthcoming, there is pleasure and profit, in the 
way of experience, in the mere pursuit. It needs rather a goad 
memory and a sharp eye than a long purse to make a collection. 
In fact, the great typical collections have been formed by men 
who were far from wealthy, except in knowledge.—7he Satur- 
day Review. 





LOWELL ON BROWNING :—The fashion of this world passed 
away, but the fashion of ‘those things which belonged to the 
world of imagination—and it was most emphatically in that 
world that Mr. Browning had worked—endured and never passed. 
In 1848 Mr. Browning said in a preface to a collection of his poems 
that many of them were out of print and of the rest a great 
number had been withdrawn from-circulation, which implied that 
even at that time the size of his public was very small. But he 
had fully demonstrated that he stood in no need of a Browning So- 
ciety to reinforce his native vigor, for, in spite of the indifference 
of the public, he had constantly gone on, from that time to this, 
producing and deepening the impression which he had made 
‘upon all thinking minds. It had been said that he had no sense 
of form, but this question depended upon the meaning to be 
attached to that word. One thing he thought was certain, 
and that was that men who had discussed form most, as for 
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instance Goethe, had not always been the most successful in 
roducing examples of it. Certainly no one with any sense of 
orm could call ‘ Faust’ other than formless. If form meant the 
use of adequate and harmonious means to produce a certain 
artistic end, then he knew no one who had given truer examples 
of it than the great poet after whom that society took its name, 
He thought there was one danger in a Browning Society, which 
was that it might lead them to be partisans, and he thought he 
had seen some symptoms of it. They might be apt to insist 
upon people admiring the inferior work of the artist with his 
better work, and this # thought would be an evil. Every one 
who read Browning with attention, and who loved him, must at 
the same time admit that he was occasionally whirled away by 
the sweep and torrent of his own abundance. But after making 
these deductions, there was no poet who had given us a greater 
variety or who had shown more originality. Mr. Browning 
abided with them. He was not a fashion, nor did he belong to 
any one period of their lives. What they felt more clearly than 
anything else was his strength. He was of all others a mascu- 
line, a virile poet.—From report in The Pall Mall Gazette. 





LITERARY ABSINTHE :—The truth is that Rabelais has never 
been so much read in France as during the last two decades. 
France is in too bitter a mood to relish the mere wine of Mon- 
taigne ; she prefers the pungent absinthe of Rabelais. The very 
cleanliness fs the Perigord philosopher is distasteful to the public 
of Zola, Houssaye, abl thai literary kin. But the monk who hated 
all forms of monkery, the religious reformer who called the Re- 
formers of Geneva fools and imposters, the social philosopher 
who invented the militant epicureanism of the Dive Bouteille, 
the man of letters who never feared a coarse word or a filthy 
expression, is acclaimed, in these latter days of sneerful literary 
poverty, as the unapproachable incarnation of that esprit gaulots 
the French love so much to talk about, and comprehend so little. 
—The Spectator. 





Notes 


Mr. CABLE read some selections fromm his own writings in 
New Orleans, on Thursday evening of last week. The enter- 
tainment was given for the benefit of the Southern Art Union, 
of that city, and the audience which attended it is described by 
the Zimes-Democrat as‘ probably the most cultivated,’and by 
the Picayune as ‘ perhaps the largest,’ that has ever assembled 
in Grunewald Hall. The most conspicuous fact in connection 
with the reading, however, was the absence from it of the 
Creoles. It is quite evident that they still resent Mr. Cable’s pres- 
entation of their characteristics in his stories, and are not at all 
anxious to conceal their opinion on the subject. A writer in the 
Abeille, the Creole organ, charged with the duty of calling atten- 
tion to this reading, declared that he had not the pleasure of 
knowing Mr. Cable’s works !—although he admitted having 
heard their merits discussed, 

J. S. of Dale has written a new novel, ‘Henry Vane,’ which 
Messrs. Scribner's Sons have in press. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin announcés ‘ the only complete ’ biography 
of Henry Irving. It will include an account of his American 
tour and ‘an analysis of American criticism.’ A portrait of 
Mr. Irving etched by Ad. Lalauze will form the frontispiece of 
the book. 

The current number of Macmillan’s Magazine contains the 
full text of Matthew Arnold’s much-discussed lecture on Emer- 
son. 

Among the interesting features of the July Harfer’s will be 
‘A Daughter of the Nile’ (frontispiece), engraved trom a sketch 
by Sir Frederick Leighton ; an article on the Nile, by Dr. C. A. 
Trantvetter, illustrated largely from drawings by Sir Frederick ; 
‘Prince Bismarck in Private Life,’ by Dr. Moritz Busch, with 
full-page portrait ; ‘Summer Resorts on the St. Lawrence, ’ by 
Annie Howells Fréchette, illustrated by Henry Sandham ; * The 
Professional Beauties of the Last Century,’ by Mrs. Comyns 
Carr, with illustrations from paintings by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and other eminent portrait-painters; ‘ The Silent Schools of Ken- 
dall Green, ’ by Sarita Brady, illustrated ; ‘ Approaches to New 
York,’ by Alexander Wainwright, illustrated; * Harrow-on-the- 
Hill,’ by Joseph Hatton, illustrated ; and ‘Old Hickory,’ the 
concluding chapter of Col. Higginson’s American History 
Series, with full-page portraits of Andrew Jackson and Daniel 
Webster. Col. Hig inson’s og will be followed by a series 
entitled ‘ The Great Hall of William Rufus,’ by the Rev. Tread- 
well Walden. 
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Tennyson's Works are about to be issued in a complete library 
edition by his publishers, Macmillan & Co. There will be seven 
volumes in all, issued monthly, at $1.75 a volume. The first 
volume, which will be ready in a week or ten days, will contain 
a steel-portrait of the poet. A limited edition, printed on hand- 
made paper and sold only in sets, will also be issued. 

Of Mr. Frederick A, Ober’s ‘ Travels in Mexico’ 3500 copies 
have been sold. A supplemental volume, to include matter 
inevitably crowded out of the book first published, is already in 
type. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse, the poet, has been wisely selected as 
Clark Professor of English Literature at the University of Cam- 
bridge, in place of Mr. Leslie Stephens, resigned. We under- 
stand that Mr. Gosse’s election to the Cambridge professorship 
will not interfere with his visit to this country next winter, when 
he is to lecture in Baltimore, Boston, and probably in New York. 

The Independent prints ‘A True Story,’ by Dr. Charles 
Mackay. 

Col. W, C, Falkner’s ‘ Rapid Ramblings in Europe,’ contain- 
ing an account of a recent trip abroad, will soon be published by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., who also announce * Vacation Cruising 
in the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays,’ by Dr. J. S. Rothwell, 
and Mrs. Wister’s translation of Adolph Strecktuss’s ‘ Cliffs of 
Fortune.’ : 

Miss Blanche Roosevelt’s ‘ Marked in Haste’ is to be followed 
(in haste) by * Stage-Struck ; or, She Would be an Opera Singer.’ 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert will publish it. 

Dr. Johnson died Dec. 13, 1784, in commemoration of which 
event a centenary edition of Boswell's * Life,’ with notes by Dr. 
Birbeck Hill, will be issued from the Clarendon Press in Decem- 
ber next. It is suggested by a correspondent of The Atheneum 
that a scholarship of English literature be founded in honor of 
Dr. Johnson, or a fountain erected in his native city of Lichfield. 

The Paris Morning News, in a ‘Salon Supplement,’ gives 
sketches of a number of paintings by American and English 
artists—Poore, Bacon, Pearce, Mosler, Knight, Bridgman, 
Reinhart, etc. The largest reproduction is a portrait of Madame 
H. de W., by Wyatt Eaton. If the sketch represents the picture 
fairly, this is one of Mr. Eaton’s most impressive portraits. An 
important new picture of a mother and child by this painter has 
recently been purchased by a Canadian gentleman. The most 
notable feature of The Art Amateur tor June is its fine array of 
drawings by Bacon, Bridgman, Boggs, Mosler, Harrison and 
other American artists, from their works in the Salon. 

Cobbett’s Grammar is to be republished by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
with notes by Robert Waters. 

The American Queen has made itself ‘more convenient of 
access to lady customers’ by moving to the Domestic Building 
in Union Square. ° 

Mrs. Greatorex has recently completed for Mr. Prang a study 
of chrysanthemums, as a companion to her hollyhocks exhibited 
at the Water-Color Exhibition. 

*‘ Shakspeare’s table, a little four-flapped table, with his coat-of- 
arms and initials carved on it, and other ornaments,’ says The 
Academy, ‘ will be exhibited at the Shakspearian show on be- 
half of the Chelsea Hospital for Women, to be held at the Albert 
Hall on the last three days of May. This table belongs to Dr. 
Dally, of Wolverhampton. He bought it, together with two 
multons, on which Shakspeare’s name and his wife’s are cut, 
from a farm-house three miles’ from Stratford, where they had 
been long in use, painted over, and knocked about.’ Their 
authenticity is not doubted. 

A Life of Queen Victoria, written by Miss Sarah Tytler and 
edited by Lord Ronald Gower, will be published by Virtue & 
Co. in two illustrated volumes. 


John Wiley & Sons have ready three editions of Miss Francesca 
Alexander's ‘ Roadside Songs of Tuscany,’ two small and one 
folio edition. This is the first part of a series which Mr. Ruskin 
introduces with a characteristic preface. The songs that Miss 
Alexander gives, in Italian and in her own translations, were 

athered from the lips of the peasants in the neighborhood of 

lorence, and are selected from hundreds that she has written 
down. They seem to us to have more literary merit than their 
editor claims for them. He confesses to liking them himself, 
and thanks Heaven that he can enjoy this ‘ unexcited ’ verse as 
well as Byron’s ‘Giaour.’ Miss Alexander's story of the finding 
of these songs and of old Beatrice, the improvisatrice, is as 
fascinating in its way as her ‘Story of Ida.’ The illustrations 
that accompany the pamphlet are trom photographs of the 
original drawings, which are in the manner of the pre- 
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Raphaelite school. Mr. Ruskin says that whenever Miss Alex- 
ander made a drawing to illustrate a poem, she found a sitter 
who had had an experience similar to that described by the poet, 
and by this means was enabled to get the right expression, for 
which she cared more than for pose or accessories. Certainly 
her pictures have the atmosphere of the time they illustrate: 
The printing of these pamphlets is handsome enough to please 
even Mr. Ruskin, and they have an advantage over the English 
edition in the fact that the verses are given in type as well as in 
nore Alexander’s lettering, which; thoug hpicturesque, is hard to 
read, 

The bill ‘to abolish the duty on works of art, the product of 
American and foreign artists,' has been defeated by a vote of 
52 to 179. This is more than discouraging. 

The manuscript of Mr. Browning’s new volume, ‘ Seriora,’ 
has not yet left the poet’s hands, says The Academy. It will 
probably not be finished much before the end of the season, and 
may not be ready even then. Mr. Browning has made slight 
revisions in many of his poems in the forthcoming cheap edition 
of his two volumes of selections. He is, it seems, so well 
pe with Miss Ethel Harraden's musical setting of his “Wilt 

hou Change, Too,’ the first section of ‘ James Lee’s Wife,’ that 
he has given her leave to set any others of his poems that she 
likes. ‘ But why,’ says The Academy, ‘ does not Mr. Browning 
His powers in that way have been 
known since his youth. He must have his own tune for every 
poem he has written. Why will he not give them to the world ? 
Who will get them out of him for us, as Lady Cowper got 
‘ Balaustion’s Adventure,’ as his pretty, flattering dedication to 
that poem says ?” 

The sixth Jieferung of Sefior P. De Leon’s ‘ Diccionario 
Tecnolégico’ is out, and continues the useful work of interpret- 
ing for Spaniards and Englishmen the technical terms in the two 
languages. Misprints are comparatively rare in this work, but 
we notice two in the present issue ; one on p. 245, right-hand 
column, five lines from the bottom, and the poe on p. 265 (two 
h's in south). : 

‘Clytia,’ a romance of the Sixteenth Century, by George 
Taylor, author of ‘ Antinous;’ translated from the German by 
Mary J. Safford is published to-day, Saturday, by W. S. Gotts- 
berger. 

The study of German has been made obligatory in the Univer- 
= of Tokio, Japan. German and French used to be optional 
subjects. Lectures, however, on nearly all subjects, are de- 
livered in English, both by foreign and native professors. 


Mr. Henry W. Domett has written for the Directors of the Bank 
of New York a history of that institution, which will be pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons earlyin June. It will be illustrated 
with portraits of the Presidents 7 the Bank during the past one 
hundred years, and with fac-similes of early bank-notes and 
checks drawn on the Bank by Talleyrand, Aaron Burr and 
Gulian Verplanck. 


A cablegram from London on Monday last brought news of 
the sale at auction of a part of the Cesnola collection of Cypriote 
antiquities ‘at very low prices.’ ‘Many excellent specimens 
fetched only a few shillings, and scarcely anything was sold for 
more than five guineas.’ Zhe Nation has reprinted from the 
Evening Post a letter from Max Richter, calling attention to 
Col. Di Cesnola’s threat to sue that gentleman for libel. The 
German archzologist ‘wishes him all success in the undertaking, 
but reminds him that, ‘in accordance with the existing law in 
Cyprus, under English rule,’ he has ‘ the right, as defendent, to 
summon the plaintiff personally, as principal witness.’ ‘Of 
course,’ he adds, ‘I shall not deny myself the pleasure of making 
the acquaintance of the brave Colonel,’ and ‘hope that this 
pleasure will be mutual.’ 


What with summer schools of philosophy, summer schools of 
Christian philosophy, summer schools of languages, and the 
Chautauqua summer school of pretty much everything under the 
sun, the world would seem to be in no danger of losing in the 
dog-days its intellectual gains of the winter season. One of the 
oldest of these summer academies is that of the National School 
of Elocution and Oratory, which adjourns from its Philadelphia 
home in July, and pursues on the shores of Lake Ontario its 
beneficent work of training for the pulpit, the bar, and the class- 
room those teachers, preachers and special pleaders who feci the 
necessity of perfecting themselves in the art of public speaking. 
There are three obvious advantages to be gained by pitchin 
their headquarters near the water : the air is pure and fresh an 
strengthening to the lungs; the vocal organs of the young 
politician may be usefully exercised in talking down the 
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breakers’ roar—a sound not unlike the roar ot an angry constit- 
uency in mass-meeting assembled ; and the modern Demos- 
thenes need never be at a loss fora pebble to put into his mouth, 
if he be afflicted with the infirmity of speech which his great 
prototype corrected by means of a remedy so simple. 


Among other finds of great archzological value, during 
some recent excavations in the vineyards of a gentleman near 
Rome, was a splendid bust of Anacreon, with his name written 
in Greek. The excavation of the catacombs continues with vigor 
and is resulting in the discovery of many new inscriptions and 
decorative objects, among them an exquisite cameo and a rare 
medallion of the Emperor Commodus. 


A paper on Emerson, read before the New York Genealogical 
and Biographical Society by the Rev. William Hague, D.D., 
has been published in a neat pamphlet by (G. P. Putnam’s 
Son). The author criticises Emerson with some zeal, and from 
the standpoint of an orthodox clergyman. His personal rem- 
iniscences are of some interest, though meagre. He falls into 
some errors, as where he regards the essay on ‘ The Sover- 
eignty of Ethics’ as one of the later products of Emerson’s pen. 
Though Dr. Hague was present, yet we must believe he misun- 
derstood Emerson, when he says that after a prayer offered by 
some one before the American Institute, Emerson commenced a 
* brilliant paragraph containing a pathetic affirmation of the use- 
lessness of prayer.’ ‘This is so totally unlike the character of 
Emerson that we cannot credit it. 


‘A History of the Everhart and Shower Families, from 1744 
to 1883, Embracing Six Generations ; also, A Sketch of Man- 
chester, Md.,’ is the title of a modest little volume of which the 
author, Dr. O. T. Everhart, of Hanover, Pa., who had never set 
type before, is both printer and binder. It contains incidentally 
local history and meneragey worth preserving. Apart from their 
value as conservators of history, such books have a useful mis- 
sion to accomplish in inculcating the spirit that ‘ brethren 
should dwell together in unity.’ 

The now popular amusement of amateur photography has 
called out two illustrated hand-books for the use of beginners 
and experts. One ot these, ‘The Amateur Photographer, by 
Mr. D. J. Tapley, already well-known to amateurs as a writer 
on the subject, is announced for immediate publication by S. 
W. Green’s Son of this city. The subject is treated from a 
practical point of view and great pains have been taken to make 
the instructions clear and full. A work bearing the same title 
but written by another hand—Dr. Ellerslie Wallace, Jr.,—has 
just been issued by Messrs. Porter & Coates ot Philadelphia. 


We have received from Mrs. Robert L. Stuart a copy of the 
catalogue of her late husband’s library, a large octavo volume, 
ate sag under the supervision of Mr. Frederic Saunders, Li- 

rarian of the Astor library, and printed in the best style of the 
press of J. J. Little & Co. It was issued for private circulation, 
and only 250 copies have been printed. The collecting of this 
library occupied Mr. Stuart’s leisure from 1828 to 1872, when 
he retired from business. During the following ten years of his 
life (he died in 1882), he devoted his time systematically to the 
enrichment of his collection. Throughout the early years of his 
book-hunting, he was aided by that rare bibliographer, the late 
Dr. J. G. Cogswell, whose labors in connection with the Astor 
Library are well known. In this catalogue 10,000 volumes are 
represented, most of them being of the best editions obtainable. 
A conspicuous feature of the collection is its Bibles. These, 
together with the missals and liturgies, number 440 volumes. 
Amongst the treasures of this kind are a manuscript Bible of 
— Century and an early printed copy, dated Venice, 
1480. 


The Free Parliament. 


Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents ae or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS. 

No. 688.—1. In what works, either French or English, can I obtain 
information about the hfe, etc., of Properzia Rossi. 2. Whence has origi- 
nated the custom of keeping the 25th anniversary of an event as the ‘Silver 
Jubilee.’ Is not the term ‘Silver Wedding’ restricted to the 25th anniver- 


of marriage ? 
LADELPHIA, Pa, 8.8. J. 


No. 689.—I should like to learn the first verse of Franz Abt’s Fg nec 
song, ‘Em ent.’ The words were written, I believe, by L. C. Elson. 
It begins : ‘To tell thee something I am yearning.’ 

Haveruit1, Mass, 


Lexis M. Biake. 
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No. 690.—I am desirous of tracing two poems, one of which begins— 


The lady she walked in yon wild wood, 
Aneath the hollen-tree ; 
And she was aware of twa bonnie bairns 
Were rinnin’ at her knee. 

and the other— 
Come, fair child, I wait for thee 
On the golden shore of eternity ; 
I wait with a wreath for thy shining hair, 
And a robe of light for thy spirit to wear. 


I think they were published in some old school-reader, probably me 
East Boston, Mass. 4S 





No. 691.—I should like to know if an address by William Morris (author 
of ‘The Earthly Paradise,’ called ‘Useful Work and Useless Toil,’ delivered 
some months ago in London, and, I think, at Oxford or Cambridge, as well, has 
been printed either in America or England, and if so, where it can be had ? 

CHARLOTTETOWN, CANADA. F T. J. H. 





No. 692.—Some time ago you published an article stating that ‘The 
Court History of George IV.’ was a valuable work to the English Govern- 
ment. What is the following named work worth? Is it in general cireula- 
tion? A friend has it to sell: ‘Diary of the times of George the Fourth, 
Comprising the Secret History of the Court during the my oy of George III. 
and Seon e IV., Interspersed with Original Letters from the late Queen Car- 
oline, the Princess Charlotte, and from Various Other Distinguished Persons. 
By Lady Charlotte Bury, One of the Maids of Honor to Queen Caroline. 
In four vols. London: H. Colburn, 1839.’ 

Wimrineron, Det. E. D. F. 





No. 693.—Several years ago [ read the following lines addressed to a 
shell. Where are they to be found ? 


Place its polished lips unto thine ear, 
And it remembers its august abode, 
And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there. 


Larepo, Tex. S. U. B. 


No. 694.—I find in Thackeray’s ballad, ‘Fairy Days,’ the lines 


But ever when it seemed her need was at the sorest, 
A prince in shining mail comes prancing through the forest. 


Now I distinctly remember having read a similar couplet, quoted some- 
where in Thackeray’s prose-works. Can any one tell me where it occurs? 
The version I have in mind runs thus : 


But ever when it seemed their need was at the sorest, 
A knight in armor bright came riding through the forest. 


AcusHnet, Mass. J.0.8. 





ANSWERS. 
No. 597.—1. The lines 


He might have soared to the gates of light 
Bat built his nest with the birds of night, 


slightly misquoted by M. A. L., in our issue of Feb. 9, are to be found ina 
poem called ‘ Miserimus,’ which appeared in the Z7ribune about three days 
after the death of Poe, who died Oct. 9, 1849. The poem was by Mr. R. 
Stoddard, and is reprinted in the collected edition of his works. 





No. 657.—It is amusing to see W. S. K. (an old college friend, unless I 
misread his initials, whose forte used to be out-of-the-way information), em- 

loying so much etymological research to show that Ruskin’s ‘Time and 
Tide by Weare and Tyne’ means ‘a book about workingmen who live by 
mill-dams and experience sorrow.’ Ifhe has never steamed from Tynemouth 
up to Newcastle and been overwhelmed by the blackness of England’s com- 
merce by day or the blaze of it by night, he must at least have heard of New- 
castle-on-7yne and of Durham on the Weare. 

Natrona Liserat Civs, Lonpon, Ene. H.N. 





No. 676.—The Aldine Poets. I have not had occasion to examine many 
of these books critically, but I suspect that others of the series are no better 
than the Gray, in which, while editing a part of the ‘ Elegy,’ some years ago, 
I found more than fifty bad errors in text and notes, all of which were care- 
fully reproduced in the American reprint, with a few new ones added. No- 
body had any suspicion of the gross corruptions in Lockhart’s edition of 
Scott untill I collated the text of ‘The Lady of the Lake’ with the early 
editions. Its accuracy was taken for granted by critics and reviewers. I am 
inclined to think that ‘standard’ editions of many other poets would be found 
equally corrupt. W. J. Roure. 








MPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New York City, save Baggage Ex- 
iohtnn and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, onpes ite Grand 
‘entral Depot. Six hundred Elegant rooms, fitted Bp at a cost of one million dollars, 

reduced to $1 and upwards per day. European Plan. Elevator. Restaurant sup- 
plied with the best. Horse-cars, stages and elevated railroad to all depots, Families 
can live potter for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any ether first-class 
‘hotel in the city. 





Wuo Knows Wuen steamboats will sink or burn? Railroad trains will be 
wrecked ? Boilers or lamps will explode? Horses will take fright and run? Bricks 
or timbers will fall? Fire burn or lightning strike? ee crush or 
mangle? Tools or glass will cut? Splinters or nails will wound? Slips or falls will 
happen? Hammers and weights will bruise? Ladder or staging will give way? 
Animals will kick or bite? Limbs will be sprained or broken? Fatal or disabling in- 
jury by accident may be caused in any one of a thousand ways? As noone knows, 
the only safe and sure way is to insure in THe TRAveE ERS, of Hartford. 














